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ih AND THE LITTLE FounpDLING. 


FIELD AND FOREST; 


oR, 
THE FORTUNES OF A FARMER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER VY. 
IN WHICH PHIL FOLLOWS KIT CRUNCHER. 


CO Matt Rockwood, my friend and pro- 
tector, the friend and; protector of my 
childhood, was dead. 
Ten years before, he had taken me to his 
home and his heart, and since that time had 
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done for me all that his limited means would 
permit. Hé had been a father to me, and the 
bullet that sped through his heart lacerated 
mine. 

All that I could remember of existence was 
associated with the castle and its vicinity, 
though I was not born there. I knew nothing 
of my parents, and nothing of the circum- 
stances under which I had come into the 
world. Ten years before, while upon a hunt, 
Matt Rockwood had wrapped himself up in 
his blanket, and slept on the bank of the Mis- 
souri, about a dozen miles below the castle. 
It was in the spring, and the water’ was very 
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high, for the melting snows in the mountains 
had swelled the mighty stream to its fullest 
volume. 

A bright light awoke the hunter in the 
evening, and he discovered a steamer on fire 
in the river, only a short distance below. 
Launching his bateau, in which he had come 
down the stream, he paddled with all his 
might to the scene of disaster. The pilot had 
run the steamer ashore; but before those on 
board could escape, — for the fire was in the 
forward part of the boat, —the swift current 
carried her off again, and she descended the 
stream at a rapid rate. Matt paddled after 
her; but, half a mile below the point where 
the steamer had run ashore, he heard the wail 
of a child, very near him. 

The light from the burning boat enabled 
him to see the child. It was floating on a 
door, which had evidently been put into the 
water to support its helpless burden. Matt, 
who often told me the story, believed that the 
child’s father, or some other person, had in- 
tended to ferry the little one on shore in this 
manner, when the steamer had been run 
aground. Probably the starting of the boat 
had defeated his plan, or possibly the person 
who was trying to save the child had lost his 
hold on the door. There was no one near the 
little raft. Matt took the young voyager on 
the great river from its perilous situation. 
It was benumbed with cold, and he wrapped 
it in his blanket, and laid it in the bottom of 
the boat. 

Hardly had he accomplished this humane 
task before the boilers of the burning steamer 
exploded, and she was instantly a wreck on 
the swift tide. Matt paddled his bateau as 
swiftly as possible, but he was unable to over- 
take the mass of rushing fire. He shouted 
occasionally, in order to attract the attention 
of any sufferer; but go one responded to his 
call. Though he searched diligently, he was 
unable to find another survivor of the terrible 
calamity. 

The little child thus saved from the fire and 
the water was myself. 

Matt took his charge to the shore, made a 
fire, warmed it, and fed it with buffalo meat 
and soaked cracker. Wrapping ‘the little 
stranger in his blanket, he pressed him to 
his bosom, and both slept till morning. The 
next day; with the child in his bateau, he re- 
newed the search for any survivors of the 
calamity. He could find none; but months 
afterwards he read in an old newspaper he 
had obtained from a trading steamer, that 
another boat had passed down the river and 
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picked up a few persons; but neither the 
names of the lost nor of the saved weie 
given. 

Loading his bateau with as much buffalo 
meat as it would carry, Matt started for the 
castle with his new charge; but the current 
of the swollen river was so swift that it was 
night before he arrived. At this point in his 
story, I used to ask my kind protector whether 
he tried to find out anything more about me. 
He always answered that he was unable to 
obtain any information; but, after I was old 
enough to understand the matter better, he 
confessed that he did not wish to discover the 
friends of the child. After he had taken care 
of it for a few months, he became so attached 
to it that he was only afraid of losing the little 
waif. 

I was only two years old when I was thus 
cast upon the protection of the old squatter. 
He watched over me and cared for me with all 
the tenderness of a mother, and I became a 
stout and healthy child. The plain food and 
the wholesome air of the wilderness gave 
vigor to my limbs. The old man took care 
of me like a woman when I had the maladies 
incident to childhood, and I passed safely 
through the whole catalogue of them. 

The steamer which had been burned was 
the Farringford, and Matt had read the name 
on her paddle-box. He gave it to me as a sur- 
name, to which he prefixed Philip as a Chris- 
tian name, simply because it suited his fancy. 
With such a charge on his hands Matt was 
unable to make any hunting expeditions for 
several years; but he had already begun to 
turn his attention to farming. His only 
neighbor at that time was Kit Cruncher, with 
whom he exchanged corn and pork for game 
and buffalo meat. Matt was disposed to in- 
dulge more in the comforts of civilization 
than the hunters and trappers generally do. 
He sold wood to the steamers that passed, 
and thus obtained money enough to purchase 
clothing, groceries, and other supplies. 

When I was about seven years old, Matt 
began to take me with him when he went 
hunting and fishing, and I soon learned to 
be of some service to him. I acquired all the 
arts of the backwoodsman, and soon became 
quite skilful. I worked in the field, and 
tramped a dozen miles a day with him. I 
was tough and sinewy, and knew not the 
meaning of luxury. My clothes were made 
by old Matt, until I was able with his help to 
manufacture them myself. 

It was a fortunate thing for me that Mr. 
Mellowtone established himself in the vicinity 
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of the castle, for he took an interest in me, 
and taught me to read and write. He wasa 
singular man; but I shall have more to say of 
him by and by. Until he came, I spoke the 
rude patois of Kit and Matt; but Mr. Mellow- 
tone taught me a new language, and insisted 
that I should speak it. 

Matt had been a pioneer in Indiana, but 
had afterwards engaged in trade and failed. 
His ill success had driven him into the far 
west to resume his pioneer habits. Even 
then he had passed the meridian of life; but 
he cleared up a farm, and had been prosper- 
ous in his undertakings. The sale of wood 
and the produce of the field to the steamers 
brought in considerable money, and he had 
supplied himself with all needed farm imple- 
ments, so that we were able to work to advan- 
tage. We had a grist-mill, turned by horse 
power, which enabled us to convert our corn 
into meal. We raised pigs, and always had 
an abundant supply of pork and bacon. 

I was about thirteen years old when my 
story opens. I was contented with my lot, 
though I was occasionally troubled to ascer- 
tain who my parents were. Matt had no 
doubt they were both dead, since no inquiries 
had ever been made for the lost child. Some 
day I expected to visit the regions of civiliza- 


tion, and see the great world. Only twice in 
my life had I seen any white women, at least 
within my memory. They were on the deck 
of a steamer, lying at our wood-yard near the 


mouth of Fish Creek. I had a reasonable 
curiosity, which I hoped to gratify when I 
was older. For the present, I was willing to 
cleave to old Matt, as he had to me. 

But now the old man lay upon the ground, 
silent and motionless. The crack of the rifle 
which had sent the ball to his heart was still 
ringing in myears. It was almost instantly 
followed by another, and I saw a burly savage 
drop from his horse, and roll over into the 
brook. Kit Cruncher had fired, and was load- 
ing his rifle for a second shot. It was fortu- 
nate that we had removed the logs from the 
bridge, for the Indians were kept at bay by 
the deep gully in which the brook flowed. 

When the big Indian fell, his comrades set 
up a fierce howl, for he seemed to be the leader 
of the band. Mr. Mellowtone fired next; but 
his aim was less certain than that of the hunt- 
er. For my own part, heedless of the howling 
savages, I stood behind the tree gazing at the 
prostrate form of old Matt. I wept bitterly, 
and should have thrown myself upon his body 
if Kit had not sternly commanded me_not to 
move. 
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The savages were not long in discovering 
that all the advantage was on our side, and, 
with a ringing whoop, they turned their 
horses and retreated a short distance. 

‘* They are unhossing theirselves,” said Kit. 
‘*Don’t move, boy! ” 

‘Matt is shot!” I exclaimed. 
to him.” 

**Don’t go, boy. You can’t help him any 
now, and you mought git shot if you show 
yourself. Don’t do it, boy.” 

“Is Matt dead?’’ I asked, trembling with 
emotion. 

‘*Dead as a hammer,” replied Kit. ‘‘ He'll 
never move hisself again. Hold still, boy.” 

**He may be alive, and I want to do some- 


**T must go 


‘thing for him,” I insisted. 


‘* He hain’t moved since he dropped, and I 
know by the way he went over that it’s all 
up with Matt. Don’t throw your life away, 
boy.” 

** Poor Matt,” sighed Mr. Mellowtone, from 
his position near us. ‘‘It is a sad day for him, 
and for us.” : 

‘Keep your eyes wide open, or some o’ the 
rest on us will smell the ground,” added Kit. 
‘*The redskins is gijttin’ down into the 
brook.” 

The savages retreated to a point on the 
stream, where they dismounted, evidently 
with the intention of crossing. They pick- 
eted their horses, and we judged that they 
meant to complete the work which they had 
begun. | 

‘¢We must follow them up,” continued Kit. 
“ Boy, take Matt’s rifle, and follow me.” 

I bent over the form of the fallen patriarch. 
I placed my hand upon his heart, but there 
was no answering throb. He was indeed 
dead, and my whole frame was shaken with 
convulsive grief. 

** Don’t stop there, boy!” called Kit. 

‘‘He is dead!” I groaned in bitterness of 
spirit. 

*“T knew he is, boy; but we can’t help it, 
We can’t stop to cry now.” 

‘* My best friend!” 

“Come, boy!” shouted F 
rifle, powder, and ball.” 

I wiped the tears from 
not banish the sorrow fre y heart. Gen- 
tly I raised the head of the old hunter, and 
removed the powder-horn and bullet-pouch 
which were, suspended over his shoulder. 
Picking up the rifle which lay near him on 
the ground, I followed my companions into 
the forest. I felt then that I could shoot an 
Indian without any remorse, 


* Bring his 


but I could 
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CHAPTER VI. 


IN WHICH PHIL ASSISTS IN THE BUILDING OF 
A BLOCK HOUSE. 


IT CRUNCHER was a prudent man, 

brave as he was. We did not therefore 
march boldly through the forest, for there 
were only three of us against four times as 
many Indians. We dodged from tree to tree, 
always keeping our bodies sheltered from the 
bullets of the savages. Kit went along near 
the brook, and presently I saw him raise his 
rifle and fire. The shot was followed by a 
wild yell from the savages. 

‘*Give me Matt's rifle, boy,” said Kit, as he 
passed me his own, with his powder-horn and 
ball-pouch. ‘Load that, boy.” 

With his eye still on the spot where he had 
seen the Indian, he told me how much powder 
to put in his rifle, and to be sure and ram the 
ball home. I loaded it as quickly as I could, 
but he did not find another opportunity to 
fire. 

**Did you hit the one you fired at, Kit?” I 
asked. 

“JT hit him, but I didn’t kill him. They 
won’t cross the brook in that place. I’m 
afeerd they'll scatter next. Howsomever, 
we've did enough out here. We'll go back to 
the bridge. That’s the safest place for us. I 
don’t hear ’em now; and that’s a bad sign 
with Injuns.” 

‘* Where are they?”’ 

* They was trying to cross the brook when 
I fired last time. They hev got behind the 
trees now. We must git nearer the castle, or 
they’ll drop in atween us.” 

Kit led the way, and Mr. Mellowtone and 
myself followed him, dodging from tree to 
tree, until we reached the bridge. A couple 
of shots, fired by the enemy, assured us they 
were on the watch, though none of us was 
injured. 

‘°Tain’t no use to stay here,” said Kit. 
‘The brook is a good line agin hosses, but 
not agin Injuns afoot.” 

“T think you are right,” replied Mr. Mel- 
lowtone. ‘spoke of the brook asa 

‘considered the enemy as 

“The castle is the best place for the rest of 
this fight.” 

‘* But the Indians can cross the brook, and 
then lay down this bridge again,” suggested 
Mr. Mellowtone. 

‘*Set them sticks afire, boy,” added Kit, 
pointing to the heap of logs we had removed 





from the bridge. ‘It will be easier to cut 
some more than to let the redskins use them.” 

Mr. Mellowtone gave me a card of matches, 
and I piled up some dry sticks against the 
heap, which I set on fire. While I was thus 
employed, my companions made a litter, on 
which they placed the body of Matt. As we 
could neither see nor hear the savages, we 
concluded they had gone farther up the brook 
to find a crossing. We waited till the fire had 
nearly consumed the bridge material, and then 
started for the castle. Kit and Mr. Mellow- 
tone bore the litter, while I carried two rifles. 
It was a mournful procession to me, and my 
companions were sad and silent. I knew that 
Kit grieved at the loss of his old friend; but 
he was only grave and solemn, as he always 
was. 

When we reached the castle, the body of 
the old man was placed upon his: bed, and we 
left the room to prepare for the defence of the 
place. It was not in the nature of the Indians 
to go away without further wreaking their ven- 
geance. Besides, the castle was rich in plun- 
der to men pressed with want, and even with 
hunger. We must expect a visit from them 
by night, if not before. 

The castle was a log cabin, containing only 
a single room, with the chimney on the out- 
side, and next to the river. On the other side 
was built the barn, which was twice as large as 
the house. They were joined together, so as to 
save the labor of building one wall, as well as 
for convenience in winter. The building stood 
on a kind of ridge, which was the “divide” 
between Bear Creek and Kit’s Brook. From 
one stream to the other the land was cleared, 
and included in the farm. The forest line was 
within a hundred and fifty rods of the river. 

We had, therefore, an open space from 
stream to stream, three miles long by about a 
hundred and fifty rods wide, from which Matt 
Rockwood had cut off the wood, hauling it to 
the landing-place at the mouth of Fish Creek 
for the steamers. Only a portion of this ter- 
ritory had been cultivated, though all of it 
was used for crops or for pasture. Kit had 
come to the conclusion that we could defend 
ourselves better in the open space than in the 
woods, so long as we were able to prevent the 
Indians from dashing suddenly upon us on 
horseback. 

. “Our army’s small,” said the old hunter, 
as we met again in front of the castle. ‘We 
must see, and not be seen.” 

‘* We can stay in the castle, and fire out the 
windows, then,” suggested Mr. Mellowtone. 

“That won’t do. It hain’t but two win- 
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ders, and none on the wood side,” replied Kit. 
‘¢ We must make a block house, or sunthin’ o’ 
that sort. Here’s plenty of timber sticks.” 

He pointed to the pile of wood which we 
had hauled to the vicinity of the castle during 
the milder days of the winter, when Matt was 
able to be out. The sticks were about eight 
feet long, and suitable for such a stockade as 
I had seen at the fort twenty miles up the 
Missouri. P 

“You mean to build a fort?’’? asked Mr. 
Mellowtone. 

‘‘That’s jest what I mean,” replied Kit; “a 
kind of a den we kin fire out on, and will turn 
a bullet at the same time.” 

‘¢ Where shall we put it?” - 

‘‘ Jest on the ridge back of the barn. Then 
we kin see the whole clearin’, and draw a bead 
on a Injun jest as quick as he shows his head. 
We hain’t no time to lose, nuther.” 

‘I’m ready,” replied Mr. Mellowtone, throw- 
ing off his coat. 

‘Fetch on the shovels, boy,” added Kit. 

I furnished them with picks and shovels, 
and we went to the high ground in the rear of 
the barn. We carried all the arms with us. 


Kit marked out a circle about ten feet in 
diameter, outside of which we began to dig a 


trench. The ground was soft for the first foot, 
and the work easy. Below this the labor was 
very severe. We watched the woods all the 
time, that the Indians might not surprise us. 
We were out of the range of their rifles, and 
only by coming into the open space could 
they fire with any chance of hitting us. We 
found they were not disposed to waste pow- 
der, and we judged that their supplies of am- 
munition were as low as those of food. 

At noon I was relieved from work to get 
some dinner for my companions. I went back 
to the castle and built a fire. The form of 
Matt lay on the bed in the room where I was 
at work, covered over with the quilt. I put 
the fish and potatoes on the fire, but I could 
not refrain from crying. I had often béfore 
attended to my domestic work, while the old 
man lay in the bed, but he was never so still 
asnow. He did not speak to me, and did not 
know that I was there. I could not help look- 
ing frequently at the bed, and gazing at the 
outline of his form beneath the quilt. His 
death might change the whole current of my 
destiny, but I did not think much of that then. 
I dwelt only upon the loss I had sustained, 
recalling the kindness of the old man to me. 
I was glad then to think that I had always 
done my best to serve him; that I had ten- 
derly and devotedly nursed him in sickness, 
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as he had me; and this thought was a very 
great comfort to me. 

When I had cooked the dinner, I carried it 
out to the site of the block house, and with 
our faces to the forest we ate it. We werea 
sad and asilent party. For ten years before I 
had not eaten a meal exceptin the presence of 
him who was now no more. Kit said nota 
word about his lost friend; but Mr. Mellow- 
tone, seeing how badly I felt, tried to com- 
fort me. 

After dinner, my companions resumed their 
labors; but Kit directed me to commence cart- 
ing the timber to the block house. I put away 
the dishes, and harnessed the horses to the 
wagon. The sticks were only three or four 
inches in diameter, and I loaded them without 
difficulty. By the time I had hauled a suffi- 
cient number for the structure, the trench was 
deep enough, and we all went to work setting 
up the sticks. We placed them on the inside 
of the ditch, propping them up with others 
until we had a dozen up, when we began to 
throw in the dirt around them, jamming it 
down with a maul. 

After a beginning was made, I was directed 
to set up the sticks, while Kit threw in the 
earth, and Mr. Mellowtone rammed it down. 
Once in every four feet I was required to put 
in a stick only five feet long, so that above it 
there was an opening three inches wide, which 
formed a loophole from which the rifles could 
be discharged at the enemy. The trench was 
two feet deep, leaving the bottom of the loop- 
hole three feet above the level of the ground. 

As none but the straightest sticks were used 
in the works, the cracks were very narrow; 
but the earth was to be heaped up to the bot- 
tom of the loopholes against the outside, thus 
making the structure absolutely bullet proof 
for three feet from the ground. By the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, the sticks were all set, 
and the trench filled up. A space a foot and 
a half wide was left on the side next to the 
barn, for a door. I nailed together a suffi- 
cient number of sticks, putting cross-pieces of 
board over them, to fill this space, and serve 
asadoor. Inthe mean time my friends shov- 
elled the dirt against the outside of the pali- 
sades; and before sundown the work was 
completed, and we were ready for the Indians 
as soon as they wished to make an attdtk. 

‘*No doubt this fort is a great institution; 
but the Indians will come upon us in the 
night, when we can’t see them,” said Mr. Mel- 
lowtone. 

“But we must see ’em,” replied Kit. 
' “ The nights are rather dark now.” 
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* There is plenty of pitch wood, and we can 
make it as light as we please.” 

‘¢That’s your plan — is it?” 

“That’s the idee. We must keep the fires 
up all night, and one pair of eyes wide open.” 

“Tt’s a pity we haven’t my twelve-pounder 
here,” added Mr. Mellowtone. 

“*T reckon you'll hev to fotch it down, Mr. 
Mell’ton.” 

' T would if I could leave.” 

“*T reckon we kin stand it one night.” 

‘*T don’t wish to stay here any longer,” I 
added, sorrowfully. ‘‘ Matt is dead, and I 
don’t care much where I go.” 

“You'll git over that, boy, one of these 
days. You kin kerry on the farm and do well 
here,” added Kit. ‘‘But I reckon we must 
plant the old man to-night.” 

He meant, to bury him; and while they 
were digging a grave near the block house, I 
made a rude coffin of some boards we had 
saved for another purpose. It was the saddest 
job I had ever done, and my tears fell con- 
tinually on the work. I carried the box into 
the house, and my companions laid the silent 
old man init. I took my last look at the face 
of my venerable friend, and the lid was nailed 
down. We bore him to his last resting-place, 
as the shades of night were gathering around 
us. Mr. Mellowtone was to make a prayer at 
the grave, and had knelt upon the ground 
for that purpose, when we heard the wild yell 
of the savages on the border of the forest. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


ANEODOTES OF DOGS. 


BY SARA E. BROWN. 


wire riding through the country not 
long since with a friend, the conversa- 
tion turned on the sagacity of animals, and 
he related a few anecdotes of favorite dogs 
that had belonged to his family years ago. 
They so amused and interested me that I 
wrote them down for the pleasure of a group 
of story-loving children, who often tease me 
for “‘a true story.” The interest and delight 
with which they have received them induce 
me to offer the stories for the approval of your 
little readers also. 

‘Our dog Fannie was of good size, though 
not large, but was very muscular, good tem- 
pered, and a staid, proper dog, with no 
vagrant habits. She was trusted to do a 
large share of the marketing for the family; a 
few words, on a scrap of paper, being dropped 
into a basket, it was set before her, and, on 





being bidden to ‘take it and goto market,’ she 
obediently picked up the basket, and trotted 
off willingly with it in her mouth, always 
bringing the marketing home safe and un- 
touched, though she had some distance to go, 
and must have been sorely tempted many 
times to violate her trust. But one day, com- 
ing home with an unusually heavy load, trouble 
overtook her in the shape of a half-famished 
dog, who had followed her unobserved from 
the meat shop. 

‘‘ Fannie had stopped to rest, and had set the 
basket down; and this dog, watching his op- 
portunity, took advantage of a moment when 
her head was turned, to snatch the leg of mut- 
ton from the top of the basket. He was mak- 
ing off with his prize, when she heard him 
scampering away. She looked at the basket, 
looked up the street and down the street, and 
all around; then, as her glance rested again 
on the basket, she seemed to comprehend that 
the meat had been taken, and he must be the 
thief; and, with a leap and a bound, she rushed 
after the fugitive. She quickly overtook him, 
and with a jump sent him headlong, rolling in 
the dust, and yelping loudly; then seizing the 
now spoiled joint, she replaced it in the basket, 
and marched triumphantly home with it. 

‘*My father,” says the narrator, ‘ was a 
social, story-loving man, and used to frequent 
two or three taverns, or places where he was 
sure of a friendly chat and merry company, 
to pass an occasional evening. Thestreets of 
the city in those days were not lighted; and, 
about the hour when he was in the habit of 
returning, my mother would take down the 
brightly-cleaned lantern, light it, and, calling 
the dog, tell her to take it, and go and find 
her master. ; 

*“* Away she would go, as important and 
proud as a dog could be. Coming to the 
nearest place, she would strike on the door 
with her paw and whine; but if the mirth 
was noisy, and no notice was taken of this, 
she would set down the lantern, and give a 
short, quick, ‘bow wow.’ Some kind hand 
would open the door, — forshe was well known, 
—and if he was there she was welcome for his 
sake, and her patient fidelity. If he was not 
there, a friendly voice would say, ‘He is not 
here, Fan.’ Then she would take up the lan- 
tern and jog round to his several haunts till 
she found him, and then, pleased and content, 
walk demurely home before him, still carrying 
the light. 

“Fannie had a son called Neptune, who 
was a great favorite with the boys. This dog 
was a wild, mischievous fellow, full of fun, 
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and up to all manner of tricks. He much de- 
lighted to tease and annoy his mother; and it 
was fine sport for him, when she had become 
old, and inclined to quiet, to find her dozing 
lazily near the edge of a bank, or on a plat- 
form. He would jump upon her suddenly, 
and push her off before she could hardly 
open her sleepy eyes. Then was his glee 
almost beyond expression; he would jump, 
and turn, and frisk about, barking sharply, 
as if he said, ‘ How do you like that?’ 

‘* Sometimes he would grin derisively! Yes, 
stretch out his head, and raise his upper lip, 
and make a grimace, and utter a sound as like 
to a laugh as a dog could make. (We hear 
of a ‘horse-laugh;’ why not tell of a dog- 
laugh ?) 

“Once in a while the boys would tie a rope 
to poor Fannie’s collar, and give the end to 
Neptune, and enjoy the sport of seeing him 
beguile her by sober, steady steps, near to a 
mud-puddle in the street or vacant lot; and 
then, by a sudden jerk, drag her through it, 
to her great disgust and evident displeasure; 
for she was a very clean dog, and avoided 
puddles when alone. Then she would chase 


him, meaning to punish the rogue. He would 
lie down and wait till she came quite close to 
him, then with a spring be beyond her reach, 


and give a saucy bark, as if he said, ‘Why 
don’t you catch me?’ Running around her, 
jumping, frisking, leaping about at a tantaliz- 
ing distance, he would give vent to his teel- 
ings in sounds of dog talk, which his mother 
probably understood as well as the boys did 
his pantomime. 

‘‘ Ever an eager and welcome playmate with 
the boys, he played their games without being 
taught, and understood them as well as they 
did. He would stand to be counted for ‘ Co- 
ram,’ and if it fell to his lot to be the ‘ Tag,’ 
would turn his head to the tree, and shut his 
eyes while they hid! And, O, such a noise 
when he found them one by one, smelt them 
out; then the race for the ‘ goal’! Such shout- 
ing, and laughing, and barking never before 
were heard. Sometimes they tried to cheat 
him, and make him ‘Tag’ when it was not 
his turn; but he would know it was wrong, 
and protest, loudly and determinedly; but he 
seemed to know when the count was fair, and 
to enjoy the game as well as any of them. 

“One pleasant afternoon, the boys, seeing 
him coming, formed a line across the end of 
the old wharf, and gave the cry of ‘ Stop 
thief!’ one of their favorite plays. Neptune 
would usually pick up a stick or a stone to 
Tepresent stolen property, and run with it in 
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his mouth to break the line. This time a high 
wind had swept the wharf clean of everything 
that would answer his purpose. On one side 
of this deserted pier stood a little tumble- 
down shanty, from which the window-sashes 
had been taken by the owner, who hoped by 
this means to get rid of the tenant, a poor, 
drunken wretch, who, with his little boy, had 
taken shelter there. As Neptune was looking 
eagerly around for something to take up, he 
caught sight of this ragged urchin balancing 
himself on the casing of the sashless window 
before jumping in. Down went the boy into 
the miserable room, and in dashed Neptune 
after him! Out he came ina twinkling, bring- 
ing in his mouth the shabby felt hat the boy 
had worn on his head! 

‘*On he scampered with his booty towards 
the boys waiting in line to intercept him, they 
cheering and shouting with delight at his 
dexterous trick. In his haste and excitement 
he ran so swiftly that he could not slacken 
speed soon enough, but ran sheer off the side 
of the pier into the water! The man and boy 
came running down to recover the dirty hat, 
threatening to shoot the dog; that they would 
call the police, and that the dog should drown. 
But he was too much of a favorite with all his 
playfellows to be left to drown; so, in spite of 
the rage and helpless fury of his accusers, the 
boys got together some ropes and poles, and 
fished poor Neptune out. There on the wharf 
he stood at last, dripping and shaking, with 
the stolen hat held fast in his teeth. One of 
the boys pulled it from him, and flung it, 
cleaner and still softer than before, at the feet 
of the staring owner. Then they all sur- 
rounded the shaggy culprit, and got him off 
home safe and unpunishéd. 

‘‘Our canine friend had one great fault, as 
an offset to his good social qualities. He was 
a thief in reality, as well as in play, and many 
of the comp!aints brought against him were 
difficult to settle. Though always well fed’ 
and cared for, he would, when the thieving 
spell was on him, go and linger about the 
meat shops for hours, waiting his chance for 
taking a tempting piece unobserved. At last, 
when no one was watching, he would stretch 
up his fore paws to the edge of the shelf, and 
getting firm hold of the coveted dainty, make 
off with it at the top of his speed. 

‘One day,” says my friend, “ seeing him 
come sneaking home close to the fence, I 
found he had four or five pounds of beef in 
his mouth. He was bringing it into the yard 
with a look of conscious guilt, when I called 
tohim. ‘Where did you get that, sir? Take 
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it right back to where you got it. After hesi- 
tating a moment or two, he seemed to think 
the order imperative, and that the meat must 
be restored to its rightful owner; so, with ears 
and tail dropped close, he slunk off in the 
direction of the shop.” 

My friend followed to see that he did as he 
bade him. Every few steps he would look 
round to see if he was watched, and finding 
he was closely followed, would walk dog-gedly 
on. Coming to the store, he slid in as if 
afraid of being seen, and raising himself up 
to the counter again, laid the untasted prize 
where he had found it; then, with a look and 
snarl of rage and disappointment at the shop 
man, to express what he did not dare to show 
to his master, who had made him thus give 
up his prey, he walked sulkily towards home, 
a wiser but a sadder dog. 


——_—_—_>—___—_—_ 


GOLOONDA. 


MONG the magnificent remains of an- 

tiquity are the tombs of the kings of 
Golconda. In the territory of Nizam, in 
Southern India, was the city of Golconda, 
once the capital of a powerful kingdom, after- 
wards absorbed by a more powerful people. 
Here also was a fortress, built upon a rocky 
eminence, remarkable for its size and great 
strength. Golconda was celebrated for its 
mines; and in the olden time, when these 
were in the zenith of their fame, and their 
enormous richness in diamonds was the won- 
der and the desire of the world, this fortress 
was used as a place of deposit for the mineral 
treasures. Early historians narrate that as 
many as sixty thousand persons worked in 
these mines at one time —a fact that shows 
their extent, and also their value. Ferichta 
says that the Sultan Mahmoud, who lived 
from 1177 to 1266, left in his treasuries, after 
a reign of thirty-two years, four hundred 
pounds of these precious stones. At the 
present time the ancient fortress serves the 
double purpose of a prison and a treasure- 
house. Although the city of Golconda has a 
world-wide reputation for its precious stones, 
as a matter of fact the diamonds and other 
gems were merely cut and polished there, 
being brought thither for that purpose from 
other places. 

About twelve hundred feet from the fortress 
are the tombs of the ancient kings of Gol- 
conda. Each tomb occupies the centre of a 
large quadrangular platform, with a granite 
stairway on each side. The tombs are built 
of gray stone, and are ornamented with 


bers, melons, garlic, onions, and leeks. 
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stucco-work and Indian porcelain, whose col- 
ors are but little dimmed by the lapse of 
time. The style of architecture is very im- 
posing; and the large domes that crown their 
summits are a marked feature in the land- 
scape, and, viewed from a distance, have a 
very impressive appearance. These tombs 
were built with great magnificence; the deco- 
rations were elaborate: richly carved marble 
halls, tapestries of elegantly embroidered silk 
and satin, fragrant woods, and all that Ori- 
ental wealth, and power, and taste could give, 
combined to make them magnificent, but in 
strange contrast with their solemn purpose, 


for 
“ What are now the chiefs that gather? 
What their diamond mines ? 
What the heron’s snowy feather 
On their crest that shines ? 
What their valleys of the rose? 
For another are their glory, 
And their state and gold ; 
They are a forgotten story, 
Faint and feebly told — 
Breaking not the still repose 
Of the kings of fair Golconda, 
Of Golconda’s ancient kings. 


‘* Glorious is their place of sleeping — 
Gold with azure wrought ; 
And embroidered silk is sweeping — 
Silk from Persia brought — 
Round the carvéd marble walls. 
Not the less the night-owl’s pinions 
Stir the dusky air ; 
Not the less is the dominion 
Of the earth-worm there. 
Not less deep the shadow falls 
O’er the kings of fair Golconda, 
O’er Golconda’s ancient kings!” 
—_————_.———— 
e 
— Accorp1nc to the Talmud, Noah had 
no other light while in the ark than jewels 
and pearls. We have the same authority, 
though we take it at second hand, for stating 
that the manna which fell in the wilderness 
had every kind of taste except that of cucum- 
For 
these were those Egyptian edibles which the 
Israelites so much regretted to have lost. 


—— IN one instance, a horse that had been 
taught to tell the spots upon cards, the hours 
of the day, and to answer a few questions 
by significant tokens, was, together with his 
owner, put into the Inquisition as guilty of 
sorcery. 


— WE find in Pliny’s Natural History a 
remedy for catarrh, which is probably as good 
now as it was eighteen centuries ago: “A 
piece of dog’s skin wrapped round any one of 
the fingers.” 
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POETS’ HOMES. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 
GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


EORGE HENRY LEWES, like his more 
illustrious contemporary, Robert Brown- 
ing, has been so completely eclipsed in fame 
by his present wife, as to occupy, compared 
with her, a secondary position in the literary 
world; for, by the side of ‘‘Romola” and 
‘The Mill of the Floss,” even the most bril- 
liant of Mr. Lewes’s writings pale their intel- 
lectual fires. Nevertheless, Mr. Lewes has 
given to the world many works which entitle 
him to a distinguished place among the living 
authors of England, despite his besetting sin 
of flippancy, which, more or less, disfigures 
whatever he writes, whether it be a poem, play, 
novel, biography, or philosophical treatise. 
This voluminous and versatile writer was 
born in Kensington, near London, on the 
18th of April, 1817. After completing his 
rudimentary education, he was placed by his 
mother— his father having died in his in- 
fancy —under the care of Dr. Burney, who 
then conducted a classical academy in Green- 
wich; thence he was sent to Germany to 
finish his studies. He there became in- 
fected with those infidel notions which have 
silently sapped the manly earnestness of his 
nature. On his return to England, his moth- 
er — who was a very capricious and self-willed 
woman — resolved to bring him up to a com- 
mercial life, and for that purpose procured for 
him a situation in the office of an eminent 
Russian merchant; but some doggerel verses 
’ he wrote upon the managing clerk, and which 
he had the temerity to wafer to that pompous 
official’s desk, so provoked his employers, that 
he was summarily dismissed. His mother, 
who was possessed of some means, then ap- 
prenticed him to a doctor, intending that he 
should devote himself to the medical profes- 
sion. But his dislike to the compounding of 
rhubarb and magnesia was only equalled by 
the repugnance all youthful patients feel to 
swallow those nauseous, but no doubt benefi- 
cial draughts. Abandoning, therefore, the 
study of 4=sculapius, he, in 1838, in utter de- 
fiance of his parent’s injunctions, rushed to 
the more congenial pursuit of literature. For 
this his knowledge of French, German, Span- 
ish, and Italian, added to his natural ability, 
eminently qualified him. 
Having made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Robert Bell, then the editor of the London 
Atlas, he entered upon the drudgery of a lit- 
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erary life with that rash and unreasoning 
enthusiasm which all young writers feel when 
they first mount their Pegasus. 

His earliest articles were divided between 
the Atlas and the Morning Chronicle, and 
were distinguished for their great boldness of 
thought and utter disregard of the conven- 
tional prejudices of society. A firm believer 
in the German doctrine of elective affinities, 
he denounced marriage in the most unmeas- 
ured terms, and wrote some articles for the 
Westminster Review which staggered even 
the conductors of that free-thinking quarterly. 

His papers on the Spanish Drama, although 
disfigured by many glaring blunders, displayed 
so much freshness and power that they at- 
tracted general attention, and secured him a 
reputation which older and sounder critics 
have failed to achieve. 

In 1844 he married Agnes Jervys, a very 
charming girl, the daughter of a wealthy and 
influential barrister. This gave him a stand- 
ing in society which materially assisted him 
in his profession. From this lady he was 
afterwards divorced, having succeeded in ut- 
terly confusing her moral perceptions. 

In 1847 he published his Life of Robespierre, 
in which, with his usual perversity, he de- 
picted that sanguinary monster as one of the 
most amiable of men. His next efforts were 
Ranthorpe, and Rose, Blanche, and Violet — 
two novels, which failed to acquire popularity. 
He had previously published, in Knight's 
Shilling Library, a Biographical History of 
Philosophy, in which he made the amusing 
blunder of confounding Mount Olympus with 
Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great. 
To these succeeded his Compte’s Philosophy 
of the Sciences; then his dramas of the Noble 
Heart and the Game of Speculation, both of 
which were performed, but failed to retain 
possession of the stage. Soon afterwards he 
published the Life and Works of Goethe, 
considered by many as his best work. 

In 1858 he issued his Seaside Studies, where 
the revising hand of his present wife, Miss 
Evans (George Eliot), is distinctly visible. 
The same may be said of his Physiology of 
Common Life, which abounds in unregarded 
facts brilliantly set forth. 

He was also for some time the editor of the 
Leader, and the Fortnightly Review, besides 
contributing characteristic articles to the Edin- 
burgh, Westminster, Foreign Quarterly, and 
Blackwood. 

In person he is of medium height, with dark- 
brown hair and gray eyes. His face, which 





is much pitted with the small pox, is a very 
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pleasant and expressive one. His conversa- 
tion is sparkling and original, although too 
much flavored with his inherent irreligion, 
and sometimes more fitted for a Grecian sym- 
posium than an English dinner-table. 

His manners are very genial, and his store 
of anecdote varied. He gives and receives a 
retort with unflinching good-nature, and never 
refuses to laugh, even though the joke turns 
against himself. He was one of the few 
who did not fear to provoke Douglas Jerrold, 
with whom he often bandied sarcasm, not un- 
frequently coming off the victor, to Jerrold’s 
intense disgust. On one occasion, when the 
latter made some rude allusion to Lewes’s pug 
nose and pock-marked face, he simply re- 
plied that ‘* beauty was only skin deep,” which 
drew from the merciless wit the retort, ‘‘ That’s 
true, Lewes, but ugliness like yours goes right 
through to the bone.” Lewes patted Jerrold 
on the back, and said, ‘‘ Very well for you, 
old cod’s head and shoulders.” This un- 
mistakable allusion to his short neck and 
round shoulders was too much for the equa- 
nimity of the author of Caudle Lectures; so 
retorting, ‘‘ This comes of playing with a 
monkey who has lost his tail,” he took his 
hat, and left the club-room in great dudgeon. 
As Lewes had been advocating Monboddo’s 
theory, that ‘‘man was only a monkey with- 
out its tail,” the remark had some signifi- 
cance; but, as Jerrold had taken refuge in 
flight, it enabled Lewes to boast that he had 
driven him from the field of battle. 

Dickens said of Lewes, that he was *‘a man 
of limited knowledge, but unlimited impu- 
dence.” We ought to add, that Dickens’s criti- 
cism was provoked by Lewes telling him, at 
his own table, in the presence of a large party 
of the great novelist’s admirers, that ‘‘ his dia- 
logues and descriptions were very amusing, 
but that he did not know how to construct a 
story” —a criticism which had more truth 
than politeness in it. 

—_—__—_-——————— 

—— CARRIAGES do not appear to have been 
very plenty in the reign of Henry IV. of 
France — assassinated in 1610. That mon- 
arch, in a letter to his minister, says he in- 
tended to have called on him, at a certain 
time, but could not, because the queen had 
gone out with ¢ke carriage. 


— — Tue Dutch are, as we all know, a 
thrifty people. Only a few years ago the act- 
ors on their theatres were generally trades- 
men, who only quitted their aprons at the 
hour of representation. J 





THE MORALIST AND THE OUTOAST. 


An Incident in the Life of the great Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. 


BY ERNEST TREVOR. 


HE midnight voice of Old St. Paul’s, 
With its twelve shocks of sound, 

Upon the ear of London falls 

Amid its waste profound, 
When England’s sternest moralist — 

Johnson, of learned-tome, — 
In that November’s chilling mist 

Was walking to his home. 


A gaping crowd his footsteps stayed; 
He shouldered them aside, 

And saw upon the pavement laid, 
Pale Misery’s tawdry bride. 

He stood in pitying thought, one look 
Gave to her faded charms, 

Then stooping down, he gently took 
The outcast in his arms. 


And, with the guilty burden, he 
Up Fleet Street slowly strode, 

Amid the crowd’s rudé ribaldry, 
Straight to his own abode. 

He bore her up the creaking stair, 
And placed her on his bed, 

Then left her to his nurse’s care, 
While he sat up and read. 


O, deed of gentle charity, 
How sweet in angel’s sight! 

Such had the Saviour done, had he 
Trod London streets that night! 
And Scribes and Pharisees, ye herd 
Who ne’er will reach the skies, 
Unless ye heed His blesséd word, 
‘*Go YE, AND DO LIKEWISE.” 


——_——_—— 


— THE words meander and meandering 
are said to have been taken from the River 
Meander, near Ephesus, in Asia. . It is a very 
crooked river. We call rivers or brooks that 
wind in and out meandering streams. 


—A SINGLE leaf of the Victoria Regina 
in the Botanical Garden at Ghent, we are 
told, floated two hundred and _ sixty-four 
pounds of bricks that were piled upon it. 


—— Strive daily to purify your character, 
to make it as white and pure as new-fallen 
snow. It is a pity our character is not like 
our hair, which naturally grows white with 


age. 
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THE UNWELOOME GUEST. 
BY UNA GRAEME. 


CHARACTERS. — MapGe, Kats, and Patty 
Scott; Aunt Satty Scott; Mrs. Betsry 
GrIMEs; THOMAS GRANDISON. 


Scene. — A fashionable Parlor. MApGE and 
KaTE, grotesquely attired in the extreme of 
the fashion, enter from opposite doors. 


Kate. (Wringing her hands.) O, Madge, 
what shall we do? Such dreadful disgrace! 
I never can survive it! To-day, of all days! 
Why couldn’t it have been yesterday, or to- 
morrow? But no; the vengeful Fates pursue 
me with relentless fury, and this is their 
death-blow to all my hopes of happiness. It 
will drive me mad; I know it will. Why don’t 
you say something to comfort me, Madge? 

Madge. I was waiting for you to get through 
with your fine speech. Don’t make a fool of 
yourself, Katrina. Haven’t I told you that 
the languishing style is entirely oyt of date? 
Any one to see you sink under such trifles as 
this would think you had stepped right out 
of a three-volume novel of the last century, 
where the heroines are always in tears, hys- 
terics, and faints. Those airs have had their 
day, I tell you. Force of character is the 
mode now. Heroics, instead of hysterics — 
the Ida Lewis and Rosa Bonheur style. The 
fashion now is to make circumstances yield 
to you, instead of weakly yielding to circum- 
stances. 

Kate. O, dear, Madge, how you do scold! 
You fairly take my breath away with your 
horrid strong-minded talk. 

Madge. Well, that’s the latest Boston fash- 
ion. You never see me half a century behind 
the times. Your chignon is three quarters of 
an inch too high, and your train full two 
inches too short. Now prop yourself up, and 
let’s review the situation and see what can be 
done, instead of berating the old heathen 
Fates, who have been dead and buried hun- 
dreds of years. 

Kate. How unpoetical you are, Madge! 
Well, then, this is the state of the case: 
Thomas Grandison, whom we met at the ball 
last night, —the profound scholar, the trav- 
elled gentleman, the millionnaire, the — 

Madge. The interesting bachelor — 

Kate. Don’t interrupt. ‘This Thomas Gran- 
dison begged the privilege of paying his com- 
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plimentsgto the Misses Scott this afternoon, 
and we are the first young ladies he has hon- 
ored with such an attention since his return 
from Europe, and — 

Madge. And the object of his attentions 
must be either you, or me, or Patty. Don’t 
be afraid to speak out plainly — that’s the 
fashion. 

Kate. Of course; but you are so abrupt! 
It must be one of us, and I flatter myself — 

Madge. Speak your mind freely. You flat- 
ter yourself that your lovely complexion — 
I took pains enough putting on the paint for 
you last night — has done the work. 

Kate. Aren’t you ashamed, Madge? You 
know he danced twice with me. And now, 
when — when everything depends upon the 
first impression, and our dresses are elegant, 
and the parlors superb, who should come 
down upon us, with big trunk, little trunk, 
bandbox, carpet-bag, and bundles innumer- 
able, but aunt Sally Scott, the most country- 
fied, outlandish, and unmanageable of all our 
relations ; and, as if that was not enough to ruin 
all our hopes, she must bring with her anoth- 
er old woman, ten times as outlandish as she; 
and you know what aunt Sally is: we can’t 
keep her out of the parlor; and Patty wouldn’t 
let us if we could; and what will Tom Gran- 
dison think? Everything so depends upon 
first impressions. I will run away. 

Madge. Pooh! what good will that do?. 
You are right about first impressions. If he 
had been here before, he wouldn’t mind; but 
I don’t think he ever would come again, after 
seeing two such parlor ornaments. But don’t 
give up so. Let’s examine our resources. We 
can write him a note: an unexpected accident 
has called us away, and it will not be con- 
venient — 

Kate. O, no;“that would look as though we 
considered a call from him a very important 
matter. That will never do. 

Madge. Then we can be not at home, and 
apologize afterwards. 

Kate. That will seem rude. 

Madge. Get Patty to entertain them in the 
farther recess of the room — that will give us 
a better chance, for I saw him talking with 
Patty last night. 

Kate. O, Patty has no style whatever. 
Well, you must manage some way. I shall 
forget all the poetry I intended to quote to 
him, if I hear their powerful voices talking of 
cows and oxen. 

Madge. O, I can manage it somehow. If 
we can’t get rid of them, we can explain the 
situation to Grandison, and appeal to his 
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sympathies. That would establish gonfiden- 
tial relations with him at once, you see. 

Kate. O, Madge, what a general you will 
make when women’s rights come into fash- 
ion! There they come. Mercy, what a cap! 

Madge. Those shoes certainly came right 
out of the ark. 


Enter Patty, modestly but stylishly dressed, 
and the old ladies. 


Aunt Sally. (In a loud tone.) Gals don’t 
amount to nothin’ nowadays. They don't 
know no more abaout makin’ butter an’ 
raisin’ hogs than acat. Here’s Patty; she’d 
be somethin’, if she had half a chance; but 
I’ve knit stockin’s for them air gals (KATE and 
MADGE) sence they was twelve year old, an’ 
now they’re tryin’ to git inter consumption a 
wearin’ cotton ones; an’ if they was my gals, 
I would box their ears an’ tie ’em to the bed- 
post for a doin’ of it, I would. My gals had 
to milk caows, an’ churn, an’ spin, an’ scrub 
floors, an’ feed the pigs, they did. 

Patty. What good old times those were! I 
wish I had been brought up so, and could feel 
as strong, and robust, and hearty as aunt 
Nancy. 

Mrs. Grimes. Times is changed, an’ I think 
it’s jest as well to have book larnin’ ez to spin 
and weave, Sally. I hope, dear, that I ain’t 
a puttin’ nobody out stayin’ here. You see I 
knowed as how Ben’s folks had moved; but I 
sez to Mary, sez I, I’ll take ’em by surprise, 
an’ go to the store an’ see where they live; 
an’ I never thought as how it was a holiday, 
and the store shet up.” So Sally, sez she, 
come right up with me and stay till to-mor- 
rer; but if it’s any put-out, I leeveser go to 
the tarvern. 

Aunt S. Law sakes! 


Betsey, don’t you 
worry. "Tain’t a bit of put-&tit to nobody. 
Patty. O, indeed, we are very glad you 


came. I am delighted to see an old friend of 
aunt Sally’s. 

Mrs. G. I feel in a hurry to get home 
again, for Zekiel an’ Mary can’t get along 
without me! 

* Aunt S. Wall, for goodness’ sake, I should 
think they was old enough to git along with- 
out theirmarm. Zeke’s forty, if he’s a day. 

Mrs. G. Forty-six, come November. a 

Madge. (Approaching.) I trust you will 
make yourselves perfectly at home. 

Aunt S. Don’t you trouble yourself, Mar- 
garet; we feel perfectly at home. 

Madge. Patty, dear, please show the ladies 
to their chamber. They would like to take 
a nap after their fatiguing journey. How 
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thoughtless you are! — (Aside.) You must 
get them out of the parlor before Mr. Grandi- 
son comes. 

Mrs. G. Sakes ter gracious! Take a nap 
in the daytime! I haven’t done sich a thing 
sence.I was a nussin’ baby. 

Aunt S. I shan’t stir out o’ this cheer this 
arternoon for nobody. Go’n’ git my knittin’- 
work, Margaret. It’s in the left han’ side o’ 
the ban’box. 

Patty. Vil get it, and mine too. Don’t you 
remember when you taught me to knit, aunt 
Sally? 

Mrs. G. I keeps my knittin’ handy, in my 
pocket. 

Patty.. How nice! We'll have a knitting- 
bee — won’t we? and knit the alphabet and 
measure yarn. O, girls, don’t you wish you 
could knit? ~ % 

Kate. (Aside.) There’s only one chance 
left. Dear Mrs. Grimes, let me move your 
chair to the window; the light is so poor 
here you cannot see to knit. Patty, take-aunt 
Sally’s chair to the window. 

Aunt Sally. Gracious goodness! Catha- 
rine, don’t you have no massy on my rheu- 
matiz? I shan’t stir a loop till supper-time. 

Mrs. G. Law sakes, child, I never wants 
ter see ter knit, bless yer. I can knit with my 
eyes shet. 

(Kate gives a look of despair, and Patty 
sits down with the old ladies and knits. They 
measure yarn. Servant announces Mr. GRAN- 
pison. He enters and approaches PATTY, with 
an eager gesture, but ts intercepted by Kate 
and MADGE.) 

Kate. (Very airily.) How kind of you to 
remember us! Do sit here. 

Mr. Grandison. A lovely day. I have been 
riding, and half hoped to meet you. 

Kate. We were walking in the Public Gar- 
den. It was so delicious. Such a profusion ° 
of flowers! It reminded me of those exqui- 
site lines by Longfellow : — 

“ Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 
When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth’s firmament do shine.” 

Grandison. There is a graceful stanza in 
Maud that ran through my head last night 
when I looked at somebody. (Glancing to- 
wards Patty). This:— 

** Queen rose of the rosebud-garden of girls, 
Come hither ; the dances are done ; 
In gloss of satin and shimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one.’’ 

Kate. O, do tell us who it was that gave 

you such beautiful thoughts. 
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Grandison. Her name was Scott. 

Kate. (Greatly confused.) O, Mr. Grandi- 
son! How can you! Do you like Byron? 
No? I dote on him. How can Mrs. Stowe 


be so naughty to him? Don’t you remember, 
Madge, I repeated those lines of his to you in 
our walk this morning? — : 


“‘ Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine, 
Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with perfume, 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul in their bloom, 
Where the citron and olive — ” 


Aunt Sally. (Very loud.) I declare ter gra- 
cious, Patty has beat! 

Kate. O, me! 

Grandison. Will not your sister come out 
from her retreat, and let me speak with her. 

Madge. Don’t mind Patty} she’s in dis- 
grace. I would intrdduce you to our eccentric 
relative from the country, but she has offended 
us dreadfully to-day. She delights in vexing 
us. I suppose most people of wealth have 
their oddities. ; 

Kate. O, do tell Mr. Grandison all about it, 
Maddie dear; perhaps he can help us. 

Grandison. Command my services to the 
utmost, ladies. 

Kate. Howkind! Such a relief ! 

Madge. Then I will tell you, in confidence, 
that aunt Sarah has picked up a travelling 
acquaintance in the cars — that vulgar, un- 
couth old crone, with a voice like a steam 
engine and hands like a farmer’s, and has 
actually invited her here to spend the night. 

‘ate. Do you wonder we are dreadfully 
offended at her for forcing upon us such an 
unwelcome guest? 

Grandison. I wonder that you will bear 
such an annoyance! 

Madge. She pretends to have friends in the 
city whom she can find to-morrow; but for 
our part, we do not feel safe while she is in 
the house. 

Grandison. Quite unsafe. 

Madge. Katrine and I have decided to 
watch the house to-night with loaded pistols. 

Kate. O-o! 

Grandison. Let me suggest an alternative. 
I will ascertain the whereabouts of her friends 
in town, and send a coach for her. 

Kate. Delightful! Who but Mr. Grandison 
would have thought of it? How can we ever 
thank you enough? We are so greatly obliged 
to you! 

Grandison. I am most happy, to be of ser- 
vice. @et me inquire of your aged and 
— visitor who are these friends of 
* hers. 
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Madge. I don’t know as you will be able to 
understand her backwoods gibberish, it is so 
barbarous. 

Grandison. I was in the woods once myself. 

Madge. Patty encourages the old creature, 
I fear. Aunt Scott, this is Mr. Grandison. 
(GRANDISON shakes hands heartily with Pat- 
Ty, holding her hand in his.). He will help 
your friend to find ‘her relatives. f 

Grandison. (Aside to Patty.) What have 
I done to deserve such indifference? You 
haven’t once looked at me. 

Patty. I thought you were well entertained, 
and here were other guests. 

Grandison. Cruel girl! 

Mrs?G. (Greatly excited.) It is — yes!— 
Sakes to gracious! it’s Tommy! Why, Tom- 
my Grandison, don’t you know yer own 
grandma? (Embracing him.) 

Grandison. Why, my dear grandmother! 
Is it possible! (Returns her embrace.) 

Mrs. G. Luddy massy! Sally Scott, this 
is my Tommy. An’ I thought he was in 
furrin parts. How he’s growed! An’ du see, 
Sally, mustaches and all! Why, Tommy! 

Grandison. A most delightful surprise, 
grandmother. (Great consternation expressed 
by MavGE and Kate; the latter half faint- 
ing, MADGE fanning her.) 

Madge. His grandmother! and I called her 
a vulgar old crone! OQ, I shall sink! 

Mrs. G. Now du tell, Tommy, if you come 
here a-courtin’ them gals! Ah, Tommy, 
you're a Sly rogue! (Zapping his cheek.) 
But I rather it was Patty you come to see. 
They're nice gals, mebbe; but Patty’s got a 
good, kind heart. 

Grandison. (Stage whisper.) It is Patty 
I came to see, but they didn’t give me a 
chance. 

Kate. (Aside.) Madge, did you hear? It’s 
that Patty, after all. O, I shall die! 

Grandison. Come, grandmother, get on 
your bonnet and let’s go home. — (Jo MADGE 
and KaTE.) Iam only too happy, ladies, to 
relieve you of your unwelcome guest. 

Patty. Don’t carry her off so, Mr. Grandi- 
son. We were having such a nice time! 

' Aunt S. O, lor! we'll come over and see 
you, Betsey. 

Grandison. I shall come and take you home 
to-morrow afternoon. 

Mrs. G. (Confidentially to Patty.) He 
says he wants to bring you home ter keep, 


' bime by. 


Patty. (Reprovingly.) O, Mrs. Grimes! 
Grandison. It’s the living truth, Patty Scott. 
[Curtain falls. 
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ANSWERS. 


2078 (A weighed down) (up on tea) (he) 
(swan) E (river) — Away down on the 
Swanee River. 208. 1. Celebes. 2. Angola. 
3. Rouen. 4. Ararat. 5. Cincinnati. "6. Car- 
thagena. 7. Armstrong. 8. Santiago—Car- 
RACCAS, SANTIAGO. 209. (C= 100 in C= 
100 in a T) — Cincinnati. 210. Mote, open, 
tend, ends. 211. All’s well that ends well. 
212. The Lake Shore Series. 213. (K) (pan) 
— Cape Ann. 214. Nurse, ruse, use, us. 
215. (Butt) (end) (dead) (fowl in many A’s) 
(scale) (leaf) (foal) (500 =D) — But ended 
foul’ in many a scaly fold. 216. Charm, 
harm, arm, mar. 217. Whirlwind. 


218. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


Avec-P1IEDs. 


219. Suffix to a wearing article, and make 
to leap. 220. Suffix to equal value, and make 
a place of amusement. 221. Suffix to twist 
together, and make a favorite. 222. Suffix to 
a pronoun, and make to chop. 223. Suffix to 
a pronoun, and make a plant. INVENTOR. 


224. REBus. 


KIN. 


CHARADE. 


225. Said laughing Will, one day, to me, 

I’ve seen the first up on a tree; 

The second, said he, while eating a peach, 

I found down on Long Branch Beach ; 

I threw a stone up in the tree, and down 

Came my first in my second safe and sound. 
ARIEL. 


PuzzLe. 
226. A proverb of four words, one in each 
couplet : — 
“* Let us (since life can little more supply 
Than just to look about us, and to die).” 


‘¢ His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before.” 


*¢ Save me, and hover o’er me with your 
wings, 
You heavenly guards.” 


‘¢ Dar’st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
And swim to yonder point?” 
Lorain LINCOLN. 


REBUS. 


/ 
Wy 
Bs, 


2 & 


Phiz & Veritas 


REVERSIONS. 


228. Reverse a fox, and get a small spot. 
229. Reverse an insect, and get an instrument 
of punishment. 230. Reverse evil, and get a 
fish. 231. Reverse a measure, and get a fab- 
ulous bird. 232. Reverse an extremity, and 
get an abyss. 233. Reverse a chest, and get 
the beak of a bird. 234. Reverse a small vil- 
lage, and get a goad. 235. Reverse a kind of 
cloth, and get a leopard. 236. Reverse a city 
in Massachusets, and get an Austrian general. 

AuDAX. 


237- - GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


—~ Heo) 


DovusLe ACcROSTIC. 


The initials form a city in New Jersey, the 
finals one in New York: — 

238. 1. A town in Massachusetts. 2. A river 
of France. 3. A battle-field in South Caro- 
lina. 4. A eountry of Europe. 5. A city of 
Canada. 6. A river of Germany.’ 7° A town 
in Virginia. 





CAPTAINS JINKS AND CUTTLE. 


Oe Ce fet Bet Oot eh OUeelCUlC DCU CU eee 
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OF is added to our list of nephews. — 
G. W. S., of Hingham, sends a very 
pretty rebus, but it is rather too easy; few of 
his age could do as well. — The possessive of 
Davis is Davis’s, and the additional ‘s’’ 
should be sounded in pronunciation. While 
authorities differ somewhat as to the posses- 
sive of words ending in ‘‘s,” the weight of 
opinion is as we have given. — Jack Spratt’s 
No. 9 is A.— Young Toots is welcome. — 
Pen-holder and Y. H.A., little too easy. — 
It is remarkable how many “‘ cross-words ” we 
receive from our friends; but as they all are 
for head work, we don’t complain! Royal 
Ralph and all others will please N..B. 

Dick Shinerry’s rebus may see daylight, but 
our future tense is very elastic. — Snug thinks 
it unfair for boys to give their names for cor- 
respondents, and then not answer the letters 
sent them; we agree with Snug. — Charley 
S. discourses satirically on man, but hardly in 
the style for our pages. — B. Steele frankly 
says his rebus is not original; this is the right 
way. — Clarence’s little rebus is all right. — 
Herbert is comparatively good. — Maxwell 
has our thanks. — Hurry up with answers to 
the prize puzzle, boys and girls. — Ariel, as 
usual, has a neatly-drawn rebus. 

Wild Bill and Eagle Plume work well to- 
gether, at least on paper. — Daniel Boone 
can have the numbers from January 1 to 
April 1 for sixty-five cents, he paying post- 
age. —It would have given us pleasure to 
have attended the convention at Newark; but 
we find the old motto true, ‘‘ Business before 
pleasure,” and our “ business” is to take good 
care of Our Boys and Girls. — Captain Joe is 
prompt, and abundant with his rebuses. Does 
he remember our hint to concentrate upon 
one the time and brains put upon several? In 
this way we shall have excellent head work. — 
Cockney is so very complimentary and cordial 
that we feel like shaking him — by the hand. 

‘Our Leisure Moments ” shows busy brains, 
and is creditable to the proprietors. — Fight- 
ing Joe is rather late with his answers, but 
they are good. — A kind word to our young 
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printers: make good all promises to your sub- 
scribers, or refund the money to them; this-is 
only fair. — The price of the Magazine can 
always be found on the cover. — Ariel, well, 
we can’t decline it; first impression conquered 
us. — Our young friends will bear in mind 
that they must not trifle with each other’s 
names; let strict honor be the rule in regard 
to this as well as all other matters. 

We notice ¢wo Pen-holders in the field; of 
course the second one will yield to the origi- 
nal. — G. Ander is A. Funny mistake, wasn’t 
it? — Little Bo Peep has sent something good, 
but is it original? — De Grasse wants Pen- 
holder to translate Perfringo : what's up now? 
— Harry’s rebus is too painful! One ache at’ 
a time is sufficient. — Jack Spratt’s doubles 
are under our editorial microscope. — Charles 
M. James’s letter is received. — We have no- 
ticed all letters ever received from Chow Chow. 
— We have been very much pleased with a 
very well written little story by our young 
friend J. Carleton Everett. For a ‘‘twelve- 
year old” it certainly was remarkable in com- 
position, plot, penmanship, and neatness, and 
the little fellow promises well to be an author 
of no small merit. We are proud of such 
boys, and wish them all happiness and use- 
fulness. 

John B. Session’s pretty letter is very cred- 
itable to him. — Jerry Jingle has an ambition 
to write for amateur papers; his address is 
Box 177, Hudson City, New Jersey. — Our 
Jersey Friend looks well in its yellow jacket. — 
Paul Pry has been silent so long that we feared 
he had forsaken us; but he is once more on 
hand.— The grammatical rebus by Harry V. 
Pollock is A.— The ‘ National Game” is 
resting a while, which will account for the 
non-appearance of some letters on the sub- 
ject. — Tempest, Hautboy, and Lionel are 
publishing the Boys’ Gazette, at 1617 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia. , 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — R. Allen Max- 
well, Box 46, South Orange, New Jersey 
(stamps). — Y. Z., Box 207, Oneida, N. Y. — 
Herbert W. Smyth, Wilmington, Del. (boys’ 
papers). — George Mainord, Box 358, Peeks- 
kill, Westchester Co., N. Y. — Calvin, Jr., 
north-east corner Twelfth and Melon Streets, 
Philadelphia (stamps). — George H. Griffith, 
Editor North Star, Box 417, Winona, Minn. — 
Charley Allen, Haverhill, Mass. — G. T. 
Winn, Windsor, Vt. (on stamps). — Walter 
M. Tilly, Rutland, Vt. (printers). — O.O. Jr., 
Box 8, Bergen City, N. J. — Charles S. Doug- 
lass, 247 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
City (on printing). 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








FROM OUR NOTE-BOOK. 


N our note-book, kept for many years, are 

some:scattered items that are entertaining. 
For instance, here is‘: an anecdote related by 
an acquaintance of the parties concerned, 
which greatly amused us at the time. When 
James Sullivan, attorney-general, was candi- 
date for the office of Governor of Massachu- 
setts, in order to get votes he turned in favor 
of the ‘‘ Jacobins,” so called. Soon after this 
turn in his political fever, some waggish per- 
son, with ingenuity worthy of a college sopho- 
more, took the sign-board of a Mr. Callender, 
a turner of wood, &c., and fastened it to the 
sign of Mr. Sullivan, so that the whole read, — 


James SuLiivan’s OFFICE. 
All kinds of Turning done here, — 


to the great amusement of people in general, 
and mortification of Mr. Sullivan in partic- 
ular. 

A relative of one of the parties told me 
this good story of Whitefield, the celebrated 
preacher. The Rev. Dr. Chauncy, of Boston, 
disliked Whitefield very much; considered him 
as a ranting man and enthusiast, and not be- 
longing to the true church. Soon after Mr. 
Whitefield had landed, on one of his visits to 
this country, he and Dr. Chauncy met in the 
street. They both touched their hats with 
great dignity, and the following laconic dia- 
logue took place. Says Dr. Chauncy, in a 
gruff voice, ‘‘So you have returned, your 
honor!” ‘‘ Yes, reverend sir!” ‘I am sor- 
ry tohearit!” ‘So is the devil!” and they 
touched hats and passed on. 

We recall a few anecdotes of some of the 
old ministers near our native place. A min- 
isters’ meeting was in session at the house of 
the late Father Ainsworth, of Jaffrey, N. H. 
The subject of disinterested benevolence was 
under discussion: when in the midst of it, Fa- 
ther Sprague, of Dublin, — the identical man 
who pulled up his beans, and, turning them 
end for end, set them out again, as he thought 
they were growing wrong end up, — rode up 
to the door. Mr. Ainsworth went out and ac- 
costed him in this way: ‘‘ Mr. Sprague, you 
are just in season; we want your opinion as 
to whether there can be such a thing as dis- 


.| been paying you a salary. 





interested benevolence.” Mr. Sprague thought 
a moment, and answered, ‘“‘ Yes, I think ther.. 
can.” ‘‘ Give an instance, then,” was the re- 
quest. ‘* Well,” said Mr. Sprague, ‘‘ here you 
have been preaching in Jaffrey for a great 
many years, and all this time the people have 
Isn’t that dészn- 
terested benevolence on their part?” He 
then dismounted from his horse and joined 
the meeting. 

There was at this time a circle of ministers 
in that part of the state, who, while they were 
men of undoubted piety, kept the southern 
part of New Hampshire on a broad grin, and 
their witticisms and oddities are told with 
much interest by the ‘‘oldest inhabitants.” 
The names of Ainsworth, Sprague, Miles, and’ 
many others will be long remembered. It 
was Rev. Mr. Miles who told his hearers, one 
Sabbath day, that their ‘“‘ hearts were harder 
than Lyndeboro’ rocks;” and he was the 
one, who, having been told that his people 
talked of raising his salary, announced from 
the pulpit that he ‘‘ begged they would do no 
such thing, for he had so much trouble in 
getting the little they then paid him, he knew 
not what he should do if they gave him 
more!” 

We remember, in our boyhood, hearing one 
of these eccentric clergymen, who died a few 
years ago, say in the pulpit, after reading a 
long hymn, and looking at it for some time, 
as if thinking how many stanzas to request 
the choir to sing, at last, slowly raising his 
head, and fixing his eyes on the singers, 
** Well, you may sing the whole of it; you 
rather sing than hear the old man preach!” 
This was hardly true, for the good “old 
man” was a favorite wherever he went. He 
was loved by all children; and-one of my 
earliest ‘recollections is of eating raisins 
picked out of his mince pie, as we sat in a 


‘high chair beside him at table. 


As we grow older, do we not sigh for those 
early days? — those days of innocent fun and 
merriment; of cob-houses and dirty faces; of 
bare feet and mud pies; of rocking-horses and 
rocking-cradles; of little ‘‘turnovers” and 
green apples; and of all the thousand and 
one delights of boyhood’s days; and then the 
little miseries we used to undergo, which made 
our little hearts big with emotion, how we 
look back and smile at all those things, and 
wish we could live them over again! And do 
we not sometimes think that ‘the happiest 
time was then” ? and true it is, that 


‘* Ne’er shall we others see 
Like the merry days when we were young.” 








BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. 


ENGRAVED FROM A Drawinc sy Gustave Dore. 





